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. Il^TRODUCTION ' ^ . • ' 

# 

The Ohio State University Cooperative Extension Service pro-* 
vi3es contio^ing^ educationar programs in Community and Natural 
Resource Development > Agricurtural Industry, Home Economic«, 
^nd* 4,-H/Youth Development 'for the citi^z^ns of OTiio. i Major 
emphasis is given to economic development -and to "related sooial 
,and cultural needs .of people ^-^V the* 'state. 

The Ohio Cooperative ^Extension Service community development 
program has a. long history of working with l9cal leaders Eor^ 
community improvejnen^l Local groups working together do make 
a difference^ in 'the qua^ijty of. life in 'our communities. Sdme 
of the topics whe^fe"^-&3ttension hao assisted includes: land use 
and development policy, con^unify services, tax structure, and : 
fiscal management, community . health and sa£ety/ econojnic 
development, crime pxeventipn, energy utilization ' arid .conserva- 
tion, housing, •out?dopr.*recr§ation, and pollution control. J 
' **' ' . y ^ • * ' ' * • ^ • 

During .the late 1970 ' s ,\litter control ^|>peared ^as a statewide 
issue. The result was the 1^80 legisl^a^tion ^creating a. compre- 
hensive, program to deal with the pro£)lem. We -are kappy to be . 
a ^part of the educational effort to cause a positive change in 
litteri-ng habits. . * * ^ * 

Many comnjunities are faced with the problem' o-f where to ^egin , 
and how to carry out a comprehensive litter control program. 
The ^^llowin'g proceedings, of the Lake* County Workshop can - * 
kerve'as one reference." ' 

The Office of Litter Control, Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources which m:ovide<i funds for this educational prpgram 
can also provide assistance thraugh the- Technical Assistance, 
Commuaity. Grants and Publ-ic Education sectiojjs of their office.' 

' i " * 

Extension will continue to -/ork with community leaders and 
other cavic groups in 'addition^ to education programs. through 
the more .^an 200,000 4-H members and ija-school programs ''to 
cl^an up Ohio Literally. t ' ^ ^ * ' ' 

Paul R. Thomas ' ^ - ' - 

'* . Assistant, Director * • « ^ 

— Community & Natural Resource ^ Development 

Ohio Cocjperative Extension S^yice 
^ ' Thfe Ohio State University 
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> iJESULTS OF THE 1981 OFIIO STATnn>/IDK LITTER STUDY 

• • ' ^ .• . ' Ann W. Crowner 

The 1981 baselijie Ohio statewide * 1 i tteV study Was conducted 1::)y 
SySTECH 'corporation of Xenia^ for the OECice\oE Litter Control. ' 
* We ,were.^ iTequi-red ur\de¥ provisions of .the *iDhip Lj.ttet: » Control Law 
pf 1980 to determine the .amount and composition Oit roadway and' 
jrecreational area' litt;er by item county .weiqht aAd volume. ^ 

The purpose this jbaselihe -stucfy. v^as to <^eveU:>p estimates of 
litt'er •.amount^- and littering rates. The informatiori frpra'^tfiis 
^study Will 'J^e M^ed in 'selecting the most e^fetitive approaches to * 
litter control, debetrraining ' trends in littler reduction iresuiting 
Erom litter control programs'and "determining ^the ~;quanti t ies of 
refyclable material. ia litter. • ^ ^ * , 

Wfe asted the consultant to design the ,s6udy so that the re;5ults 
would be reported with a 90 'percent 'confidence level, in addi- 
tion, tney have reported^the actual variability o6 the data. ,^ 
Many previous stud iesr > have^ npt done so, making it difficult to . 

•determine the validity of . the results. Me Believe 'our study Kas 
si^jni f icantly advanced the' state-of-the-art as* to the .conduct of 

'litter stu.d£es. Because our -design' and^ Methodology differed from 
those^ used in previous studies, it is ^not possible 'to/compare the 
results of thiie. study -with oth^r studies.** 



ROADWAY LITTER STUDY 



A total of- 208 'sites were selected randomly &rom all classes of 
*Ohio roadways Filach site was^sampl^d twri-cfe, once ta col^lect 
accumcflated litter and ^'he, second time to collec.t fresh litter 
deposited during the two weeks between collections. The initial. 
roadv;ay site collections were made ^'froPd Jane '8 through June 19,* 
1981. The second collections occXirred from June 22 to July 3,* 

1^981. ^ ^ • * ; * ^ • ' " 

VMM* 

For the coadwciy area survey, ^there were 35 categories of litter 

t;ou'nt:ed , . 17 categories weigheS and? 6 categories measured for 

volume . «^ ' ' ^ . . S • , • . ■ 

Accumulated R oadv/ay Litter- ' . ' 

vRcs-iUtg^ oE the study show.'there are 199* pounds of litter 'on -the ^ 
nveraj^o ;nil'f^ oE roadway in Ohio or 1,815. item's of litfcisfr every 
m*iLe. * Us*ing 'the Ohio Department of Transportation's figure o'f 
|ilO,065 miles'' of roads in^^Ohip, we •can estimate that accumulated 
roadwjiy lifter exceeds ioo million items .weighing 22 million' 
.pounds. This is enoug* li^tter to. fill 151 boxcars in a ttain one 
mi •)'^c-hiilE iuiles long.* * '* • ' ' 



^ ^ ^J^' ' . ■ ^ ^ - . ^i■'- 

The composition of accurau la tfed litter by item count i^ cu:)proxi'- 
mately "25 p^^rcent 'plastic; 23 percent metal; 23 percent paper; 
and' 12 percent cjlass. By weiqht, 35 pec'cenf is ^jlass^ 15 per- 
cent metal; 12- percent paper; and- 7 percent plastic. 

Fresh Roadway Litter \ . . ^ ' ' " 

,^ ♦ The average mile of roadway has 165 item;^ or almost 23 polinds oE 

fresh ii'tter deposited Vach week. "By item count, 29^ percent o£ 
the fresh* litter is pap,er; 24 percent plast-io; 19*;per,cent metal; 
- and 8 percent ylass. By weicjht, 31 percent is (jlass^-.l? .percent 
Mfteta*!; 12 peYce^nt; paper; and 7 percent plastic. , 

• < - ♦ 

if. • . 

"Using 110,065 miles o£ roads in Ohio, ve can t^stimate that there 

' 'are over J:8 mi^l'ipn items or about, two and t)he.-hal£ million . ^ • 

P9unds of. litter deposited each week on Ohio's roads. This is 

enoqyh litter to fill 17 boxcars each week. 

; ' Percent of Total Litter for Some Ca^tegory Groups - * . 

We a<3kf>d the consultant to* Took at recyclable 'uaterials.* Per 
this j)urposo , the Eollowin-j categories wo-re^usod: al l' lass al I 
5 me.tal, newspap^ers , aar.dbparcJ^ and tires. «^sinq these categories, 

- . about'58 percent'of fresh litter by \^;eiyht has the* potentia 1 to* 
• ' ' be recycled.* Plastics can -be recycled ^^so. However/ the 

^ • pla'st-ics category was not broken down irljto\ recyclable , and -non- * 
recyc*lable components because of the extra time it would have 
, taken in the field to determine which plastic items were . ^ . * - ( 

'^recyclable. ^ ^ i / • * \* ^ 

Beverage-related items make up about 3i percent of the acciTmu'- 
rated litter and about' 21 percent of -the fresh litter. Most o6 
the beveragie-related item^ are nonreturnable . There ate^ two . 
^ times 'as many metal cans -as th^Sre are glass, b.ott^ es .Plastic ' ^ 

' . sJoft drink bottles make up less than d.'JL percent of* the t'otal , 

• item count for both accumulated andv feresh litter. • * 

Tota-l packag ing' makes up about' 28 Ipercent of the accumulated 4 
"litter i^Jtem's and 34 percent of. the 'fresh *1 itter items. There is 
sl-ightly more/plastic than paper packaging on Ohio's roadways. 
I'ast Hood p^ckag ing- 'is. about. 8 percent ot the accjamu lA ted li tter 
— / and 'bver "^13 pfercent of Jthe. fresh litter. 

. ' « ' : 

Cigarette packs are approxim*ately 5.5 percent of accumulated 
litter and 8.5/*percent of the fresh litter items. About five"'' 
percent of the accumulated litter items and less tijan on.e, percent 
* . of the fc6sh litter* items are tires. ' / . • 



RECRLsATIOtQ'A^L AREA LITTER g^STUDY - • ' 

Prom August 10 to September 4/ 1981/ initial and follow-up 
saiaplin?js were conVjucted at picnic areas, beaches, marinas, ^ . 



parking lofeS/ public facilities anci campsiees in 18 randoin|.y 
se^Gcted state paries. 'Litter Erom each area was co I Tected^ Eor 
eiyht* continuous days. The litter collected on the, Eirst day 
represented litter"" that ha^ acoumulabi^d in tl)at particular arec). 
The litter collected daily for the next seven days meas^ured 
weekda'y and weekend deposition. • * * ^ . 

F6r the recreational arqa survey, 40 cateoories wero counted, 17 
weighed ^^nd 'si:^ measured Eor volume, /rhe Elve new ftem count 
„cateqorlies were^puir tops,- two. types ^oE bcxttle caps ^and two^^ypes 
oE picnic items. A 'PC'^liniinary sutveV Jiad shown that higgler 
amounts O'E the^e 'items would Eound in parks as opposed' to on > 
'highways. , • * ^ 

'More li'^tter was .'found -on picnic graunds, mari^s, beaches and 
campsites than in parking *lots 6r public EaciliW.es. Correla'tion. 
a'nalyses. showed no relationship between such descriptorV as tl\p 
number oE' picnic *t^bres or parking spaces and the amount . . ' 

litter:' .9' . ^ ^ / ' - > 

CLO.^l^NG. ' ■ ' ' * ^ ' '1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

SO/* what /nas^ the stu.Ty told us? Before' the study was done, there 
was much conjecture ^s .to«iiow much litter was in Ohio ^nd where . * 
it ^as..* In addition, bhe results's oE li tter^ studies in other- 
states were being applied to Ohio. ' . ' 

We* now ^now' the^ composition -oE litter, on Ohio's foadways and in ' 
speci f'ic ,recreat;ion areas. We know that no one speci Eic^ type oE 
lit.ter predQminates; all 'oE u^ are responsible- Ear. the. ;t>roblem . 
And we- know t^at/other studies .should not be u^e*d to describN^./^^ 
'Ohio's litter problem because .eacfi state's population;. 'size , * 
.geography, litter stream composition and^ littering ' rate makes, 
such cbmjSap.ison mean^ing less. . * • ' ' ^ f ' 

^The purpose o-E^this bas^lia^e stu(dy was to*>d^v,elop estimates pE 
litter amo'unts^and littering rates. We 'have agJjieved that objec- 
•^e.. '> Nov^ the**inEormation Erom this' studjj, wil I 'be analyzed to 
*p^^ us .ir\ selecting tlie most •eEEective, approaches to -litter 



^ PRJQR ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM* 

* * 

* ^ , - Flarland Flale 

Let me j\jst indicate at the outset that my comi\ients here will be 
brief in that when I intefviowed' Eor this position I indicated 
quite clearly that I am not^.an, expert in litter. Of course, their 
immediate response was " well^^'don ' t EeeTbad, no one-is." So- 
. indedd, my experjt ise i £ any^ has b^en garnered bj my experience 
.during my stay with the office. 'John ^sked me to m^k-e brief, men- 
.tion of ptior attemp,ts. Up until this point, there has been no 
comprehensive aE)proach to litter prob^Ieijis in * this, statie . Litter 
Has;. been an increasing problem for the las't 20 years as has' been 
previously mentioned. It's- been caused by a rise of urbaniza- 
•tion, the throw-^away society, the -lack of returnables, the eas'y 
means pf tran^sportat ion and human nature in that we don't view it* 
as* a c;:ime.. It's been ^ common thing especially along roadways, 
to dis^::ard litter at any particul.ar point and not dispose of it 
properly. So the 'lack of social 'consciousness and the rise of 
urbanization hav.e been major* causes of litter in the state. 

Prior attempts vto -s^lve the litter problem in the 'state have been 
brief^ and, piecemeal V- They've been, both preventive in the sense 
that there have been portions af litter laws signed and garbage'' 
containers to prevent litter, and secondly there have been reme- 
dial ^attempts such as tjie county engineers* seadTng out a crew to, 
pick up l,itter. The State Dept. of Transportation has made an 
attempt to pick up along their roadways. So at this point, ther^ 
ha^- been no comprehensive approach to focus on 'the pr<>?)lem and 
remedy it*. . ' * * . 

r . ^ . , . ^ - ' ' ^ 

Anottier t^hing^ that has not "been available up to this point is 
recycliag- Recycling, I think, is one of the keys 'to Ohio's ^: 
litter* problem.^ Up-to now it's been unprofitable .to recycle.* 
given the relatively^ low c^ost of virg in. materials . - With infla-r 
tiion and scarcity, there is, a lack of some <7ij:gin materials. 
Th^y have ri-sen in price so drastically that now.it .is profitable 
foe certain items^ to be recycled. Another reasor\ for littering, 
and more so in the la^-t ten year.s, has been the env.ircxnmental 
pl/sh regarding illegal dumps. Back when I w^i's a child, every, 
little town had a county, city^or a township dump. And those 
were" pretty widespread.; there was one within five milefe of 
everyo)ii^'s home and, they were basically cost iree. A person 
would go th(§re and dump all their 'jarbage with no fee. Since the 
.environmental pu^>n -has come, the EPA has closerT nearly all the *• 
'local, township and city cfumpo and, have created instead county- 
v/ide* landf ilts.' Obv-iously, the orni^ county-wide landfill has 
caused a great deal of litter-in that a person is not willing to 
drive 25 miles to d.JLandfill with a dump charge, vis-a-v is * the 
old dump wher.e they could use* it vfrtually cost free. With these 
reasons behind litter and secondly , 'the' prior attempu for this 
has been minimal at best. iMuch of the prior work ifes-been done 



by non-profit organizations* and community orVjaniz*ations ♦ They 
organized a cleanup day and picked up litter, or for example , 
when I was young, the local Kiwanas Club made garbage containers* 
specifically for our little town an'^ placed them in the. downtown 
area. Again^ up until this point, there has been reaLly no true 
fociis on the problem. The alternative approach to requiring 
everything bo be returnable, we feeL is a comprehensive program. 
Litter encompass.es mo're than bottles and cansi^sb'*we try to focjjs 
on all of it bo "handle more. of .the total/ litter problem. 

The particular laws that were on the book -prior to the Litter • 
Control Act were piecemeal and addressed few of the problems ♦ 
For instance, there , were laws regacding littering in waterways, 
littering on roads, and so on. T.t was difficult at i:hat time 'for 

-law enforcement officers to figure out which law was to be cited, 
For^ example, if someone dropped something beside a* stream, it" was 
difficult to decide if the litter was ir\ the stream, beside the 
stream, £n the roadway, or .^here the jurisdict;Lon v/as to enter on 

''the "citation. 

Realizing that problem, the legislature repealed all those provi- 
sions and passed one litter law which was conta'ined in 3767.32. 
basically that prohibits the' litCerittg of any type of item* The 
items set forth are rather lengthy'. Basically it prohibits " 
littering of and on everything except the owner o£ a private 
property. The private , property owner can litter on his own 
property and not be in violation of section 32 unless a health 
hazard is created. That, I guess, is the "Home is the castle" 
theory and that's the reason it was exempted from the provisions. 
However, one thing to note, if someone wanted to run a junkyard 
on his* property it can be approached thrpugh a nuisance type 
statute. The difference being that it woul/i 'be filed by the 
prosecutor's offige. 'Those provisions are also contained in 376'7 
but tljey're in %02 exactly as they were in the prior provisions 
for numerous years. Having been a former county prosecutor, I 
know that those do work, ^nd indeed when I was a prosecutor t^ey 
were usually < fil^d on people who ran private and unlicensed jUnk 
yards, or secondly, on gas stations cited for junking ten to 
twelve vehicles out back. So the nuisance law is fairly compre- 
hensive with respect to the private property problems. 



ALTERNATIVES BEING TRIED IN THE UNITED STATES * ^ * 

I3eth Marshdoyle • ^ * i 

Before we could develop a comprehensive litter law - the Ohio 
litter law - we needed ^to look at ^ler states to see what they 
were .doing and, what was Working, Thore are 23 different kinds' of 
programs throughout the country, v^I'n onl-y going^^to go through 
fhose programs which are the mo:3t ol:)sely related, to what we 
developed. One state we looked at was the. State of Washington. 
They have had a program there since L971. It is the oldest 
comprehensive litter control program in existence in the UniCed 
States. 

Washington has a similar program 4n that they tax corporations 
that .contribube to the litter stream. By thi's I mean tKbse cor- 
porations that produce glass', f.ast food restaurants, all those 
kinds of things tossed out as iitte-r contribute to* the litter 
s,tream. But Washington's tax is only on those corpora'tions* - and 
I J 11 explain more about Ohio's* tax later. 

One of %he identifyi/ng feature's bf the' Washington program is 
Cascade Jack. He goes around to different parks and' talks "about 
litter contro-l. We have nothing like that' for^Cfhio, but dif-' 
ferent counties and communities have developed their own 
"mascots . " * * • 

Another state program we revieved was Ma^achci^etts . TheiV • 
program is a more recent one and, is totally* independent of the 
public sector. The beverage corporations v^ere opposed to the 
"Bottle Bill" ^ich had passed the gene'ral assembly and was 
vetoed by the governor. , Government was approached by the bever- 
age industry who felt they had an alternative. They Entitled 
their program-"The Corporal:ions for a fleaner Commonwealth." The 
goal of thi5 program was to implement grants and develop an edu- 
cation pr.ogram and encourage recycling. 

Governor King in ilassdcl;iuset.ts gave the corporations three years 
to ^implement the new program. It toak them about a year to start 
their program. Their emphasis again is on education and' littier 
pick-up — they are very big on the summer programs for youth going 
out and picking up litter along the state highways* These youth 
are paid minimum wage by the beverage corpo'rations . Chid has o 
similar program in that we do have grants awarded for pick-up con- 
tests involving youth * 

• o . - 

Another program we looked at was -Virg inia • s* which has been in 
operation since 1976. Someone told me he was driving along a 
higljway in VirgirTia and soij^one in his car littered. What 
happened? We was pulled over to the side of the road and the 
police officer said, " In Ohio you can litter, but you don't do * 
that in Virginia!" and handed him 5 $20.00 fine. Their program 
is very strong on iaw^ enforcement. 



Virginia has a t;ax structure somewhat similar to ours — ^.with a 
mandatory tax on the litter stream and additional funding from 
(joneral revenue^ ,Tlieir^ program has been very effective* With a 
comprehensive mass media/educational approach. Right novt, they 
have 66 cities invqlved in their Clean Community Syttem or th^ 
Virginia ^^^pdel Litter Control Program* The "iMode^^ Litter Control 
Program" has been developed , with localization in mind. Cities 
review the models and determine which program is best for their 
city* For example,, a small city wants %o start a program. ,The 
model then gives' them step-by-step procedure on how to detei^mine 
their litter problem, hew to recruit' for their program, how-to 
obtain equipment, etc. ' By the way, Ohio is developiing a similar 
model program' which shoulQ be in effect by next year. So if a 
city like Mentor decided they did not want litter control funds 
but wanted to start a program, they could call OLC ^nd we would 
send a newly developed manual on how to implement a litter ^ 
control p,rogram based, on different situations. 

uring- a prior presenta'^iooi, someone asked about Michigan.* The 
question, was abput their litter survey and I think Ann had a 
grfeat answer for you... you can't compare the data. By the way 
theV did pass the bottle bill. That means that when you buy a 
bottA^<3 or canned drini/, you pay deposit to be -sure it will be 
retura^d. Oije^of the xears of tlits^ leg isla tion'' is economic — it 
would* c^use layoffs from producers of glass; Jthe high technology 
jobs would be exchanged for unskili*?^ labor or loyer paying jobs 
af driving trucks* That "is exactly v/hat they have experienced. 
As far as* litter goes, they have seen a 95 percent reduction in 
their gla^s and cans according to their study =- again, as Ann 
sa'id, thaft is very different from our study and we cannot compare 
the two. But, what they have reported-* is that the Bottle Bill 
did not affect the overall litter problem. The othei; categories 
such as paper have increased.' c 

So, in- closing, if you want to compare Ohio with Michigan, then, 
you should compare programs.' Ohio's littet control program is 
comprehensive in its approach and*'addresses all forms o'f litter,* 
rj^ot just bottles and cans,. , ' ' • 

That completes my OverView gf litter control programs in other 
-States. If the^e are any questions Ion these programs, I'll try 
to ansv/er them. . . ' 

There -^re/5^" bills in 23 states dealing with litter contrq^. 
This is a general breakdown of the different types of laws? ' 



Littegy Control/Recycling 

( Date ' Effective ) 



Forced Deposi t 



Alaska ' • \ 
Cal i fornia 
Colorado 
Hawaii " * 

Nebraska 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
South* Dakota 
Virg inia ^ * 
V)/ashington 

^ "Carrier"' Ban , 

Adaska^ 

Cal i fornia 

Delaware 

r^Iaine 

Oreq^Qn 

Veritiont 



'7/1/^0 

1/1/78 

7/l/f8 

1/1/79 

10/1/79 

7/14/80 

5/5/78 

3/2/74 

5/12//76 

5/21^1' 



7/1/80 ' 
9/17/79 

1/1/78 
9/1/78 
l/'l/77 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Maine 

flichicjan 

Oregon 

Vermont 



(Date effective) 

^6/29/79 

' 7/1/79 " 
1/1/78 
. JL2/3/88 

10/1/72, . 
7/L/73 



Pull-Tab Da n . 

Alaska 
Call fornia 
Delaware ^ 
Hawaii 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Ma^e 

Massachusetts 
riichicjan- 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New M^xicb 
Ohio 
Oregon 

South Carol ina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 



7/1/80 
1/1/79 

* 

'10/1/79' 
7/1/79 
1/1/82 
1/1/78 
6/1/79 
12/3/78" 
1/1/7-7 
f/1/82 ' 
7/1/82 
1/1/83 
7/1/80 
10/1/72 
5/5/78 
3/1/82 
1/1/77 



(expanded 1/1/81) 



Only effectijve 60 days after passage jDf similar lea\slation by 
Pennsylvania and Maryland ("contiguous states" provision). 

"Carrier" ^ban- (b^n on plastic ring holders) reft^rs to . 
jnon-bj.Ddegradable», carriers . Oregon further defines their^^ 
restrictions by stating the^ban on carriers which will\not 
decomposSe by photobiodegradat ion , cheioical degradation, or 

. biodegradation within 120 days of disposal. 



South Dakota has a 



"container limitations" law. 



.'9 

^ Legislation Repealed And/or Ruled Unconstitutional 

Stcate' < ^ Descrj-ption ' EjE&ective 



A^kan 



sas 



Litter Control 



3/17/77 



Connecticut Funding of. Litter 2/4/81 
^; Control Act 

Dislocatetd Workers' 4/13/81 
» Fund { in forced 

- deposit' law) 
Entice 'Litter 
Control Act 



Hawaii 



Kentucky 



Minnesota 



Pl'astic Container 
Ban * ' ' * 

Litter Control/ 
• VjRolesale J 
Only Assessment 

Plastic Milk 
Container Ban 



'4/24/81 
1/1/79 



Repeale,d (8/3/77) in 
special .session 

Repealed 

Repealed y 



Repealed ^ ' , 

Ruled Unconsti tutional 
Repealed • 

Ruled Unconstitutional 



7/1/77 a.. Ruled Unconsti tut if^nal 
State Supreme^Ct./ 
9/7/7^9 ^ 
^ b. Ruled Constitutional 
U.S. Supreme Ct . , 
1/22/81 
c. "Repealed in State, 
5/8/81 . 
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' * WHY SHOULD I? 

' ' John D. Rohrer 

At *tbis soint I hope, we can ag'ree we do have a' problem. This. is. 
evidenced by 'th^ stiidy reported by Ann Crowner. It is obvious by. 
driving along 'interstate, highways, we know it as- we pass through 
town. quick glance wi^l show the problem^ in our neighborhood — 
and all too* of ten we sec it in our front yard(s). . ' 

The problem is given credfence witih longstanding law agciinst 
litter'in Ohio and other states. * » ' 

The "new , problem" was apted by James Kundell in his report to the, 
Geor^^'ia legislature in 19.79, vhen he accused the increased mobi- 
lity, a shift in packaging from returnablBS to disposable con- ^ 
J:ainers, and an increase- in fast food and beverage* outlets using 
potential litter materials" foe the increase in illegal trash 
disposal'. 

Mostly, within the past five years . in^ny states hav^ legislated new 
laws to come* to' grips with the menace. They range from a ban on 
pull- tabs on cans" to a f orbed deposit or ban on all noh- ^ 
returnable beverage^ containers-. . • 

Because this kind of leg islative, experience is' so new, t)ie 
impacts to. business and the economic dislocations are still being 
debated. The conatitut ionali ties of certain- laws have been ^ 
challenged, Atf this time 54 letter bills taxing or banning cer- 
tain items passed since 1971., *re in effect in 23 states* Local 
g.roups are active in ' combating litter-Hn all 50 states. 

A film available from the Office of Litter Control entitled 
"Pitch-In" has Jonathan Winters starring in a variety of roles 
*'Showing types of people who litter. 

1.' Tough guy - "Tough guys do vhat .they want to do." ^ Littering 
is -anbi-establisHment , if you' will.-" 

2/ 'l^eeny-tiny lltterer - just little-things l;ke gum wrappers . 
that "don't matter." . . , ^ ; 

,3. Boom-bdom - is- the athletic type who likes the challenge of 
shooting^ f<>r the basket, but not energe tic - enough to pick up 
the ones he misses. 

> * 
4. Finally, lazy-lard lardp - pust can't make it to the litter ' 
basket. * . ' ' 



^ . , 11 ^ - , 

Gallup did .a survey and listed reasons for Uttering ♦ Litterers 
tend to be careless, thoCightlessv . in'considerate and lagy* The 
people: 

- Have' little s^ense of responsibility and 

- do n'ot carry litterbags in their car^ or boats. 
Often there are: 

tdo few litter basliets availa^ble and ' • ^ ' 

- laws against .littering are not well enforced. 

- The public at large is generally indifferent towards the 
culprits. ^ ^ ^ * 

Heberlein in his, thesis on littering behavior picks up onr these 
last two points of attitude and enforcement. ^ He points out it ii 
enjtirely rational from an individual perspective to rid oneself 
of valueless material - particularly when the societal attitude- 
is 'indifferent. We"^l litter; it -is just 'where, when and the 
degree of Irttering that -varies. Sometimes we are taught to 
litter. * While on a recent toyr of ah entertainment area, I was 
looking for a litter basket. Tl\e guide said, "Just throw it 
down; that's what the cu^stpdians get paid for." 

How^cart littering be reduced? The basic approaches adopted by — 
Ohio to stop littering c.re: ^' 

1.. Public education to teach people that littering is harmful^ 
* unsightly and costly. ' 'I 

2. Encourage recycling to preserve resources and create a new 
waste management ethic. 

' ' ^ . ' . » 

3. Provide plenty of litter baskets and littfer bags 'in every 
car and- boat . . ' 

4. Strict enforcement of' litter laws 

You can note the basic approaches do not include the economic 
incentive of a deposit on a one-way beverage container*. „ 
Packaging and over packaging from toothpaste to six washers in 'a 
plastic and car&i^.Qard "handipak," are an inexhaustable supply of 
potential li tter .mater ials . Surveys have shown up to 80 percent 
of litter is from non-pedestr ian or non-motorist sources. We 
will never have a deposit on most it-ems that can end up as ' 
litter. We need to focus- on other motivations to: (1) avoi^d 
littering, and (2) clean up what'3 littered. 

Psychologists see most human neejds as non-material (seTe Abraham 
Maslow's "Toward A Psychology of Being" 1978). Maslow sketches 
an entire theory of personality around needs of a /lon-mater ial- 
istic nature. 

Erich Fromm describes the jvolying personality as progressing 
from "having" to "being." ^ ^ 



We expand the calculus o£ self-interest until it increasingly is 
coter-minous with group interest and f inal ly "species se IE 
interest," i.^e. whole'human family. / 

Economic theory focuses on the "allocation, of scarce resources"^ 
and tends' to shojw only motivation by indiyid^ual self int^re^t. - 
Altruistic behavior is not recognized by the* purist except for 
acknowledging "preference" of "long term self-interest in 
disguise." . . 

f 

Does economic incentive direct all that we do? In Wealth ^ 
. Addiction (1980) by Philip Slater?, he sta.tes that "We (do many^ 
things) expictre, build, care for others, , raise food, families - 
without getting, paid -for. it and always have." If we can admi^t we 
do some; things without direct material compexisation , can we 
include litter cleanup or a non-littering behavior in this 
category? ' ' 

Let's' take a quick look at one motivational construct and then 
apply 'this to community ^and 'poss'ibly even \itter control. 
Maslow, referred to eariier, used a triangle construct to explain 
needs of people.. He felt that mental illness, or neurosis was a 
symptom of lacking something or an absence of meeting basic human 
n^ed5. " He put.^them in a hierarchy. 




(A brief discussion y/as helS to explain, and demonstrate the 
hierarchy of needs. For further information see A. Maslow, 
Motivation and Pe'r!^onalit y , New Ya/k^City, Harper and.. Row, 19 54.) 

• * • ** . 

Using, this model we can better understand why some people are 

"not responsible" if they are only working at meeting i^ysiologi- 
cal br^safety needs. • . ^ 

^ ' - ' ' ... 

How do we jump. from meeting basic human needs and motivation to 

community improvement such as litter control? V^hilethe com- 
munity helps provide many of the needs, an individual .cannot 

r , ^ 
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contribute much to .the community until he reaches the/ societal 
and ego^ needs l^^yel • The good community in turn helps peopre 
gro,w.to full ma£uffi-ty_to meet those needs at the higher leve^. 
A community is ^ group of people, unlced by agreemen.t as to th^ 
things they love and they. are therefore^ interdependent . ,This ' 
sense 6f belonging that develops in a community -tends, .to^be less 
geograpically defined tnan in' tijries past.' We live' in one * ^^c^ 
^ g,^cgraphic area, work in^' anofcher, worship in another , oStiop 'in. 
another, and meet socially with pe,ople in another. Where is, 
'then, our community? Jt must be a larger geographic area than 
where our house is locatfeS'/ Can. .we care when our of^mmunity is 
not geographically confined? Do we feel ownership and* therefore 
responsibility a^ our home, work, or shojpping environment?. The 
answer obviously varies with the combunTty and the, people in it,. . 

Can people change, and 'thus change their coiKmunity? Obviously, > 
yes? we see change. How does ^change -.occur? V/hat does it take to 
get' action? Research has shown "individuals" need a high degree ^ 
of involvement to make decisions and cake action. This Is par- 
ticularly true when "coij\muni ty " needs Are considered. ^ ' '^ 

Thus, we need to structure groups vjhere action and' involvement 
can take place. We must**recogn1ze.: . - / ^ 

1. ; Behavior habits (littering) or (not littering) are acquired • 

(habits are constructive ways; of meeting the demands of 

life). Habits have .thefr origins. in conspiously-made 

decisions . * - w • . 

• > 

2. - .Attitu<5os are habit's of though't. * • . * * \ 
Therefore, habits are made up of attitudes and action over time*. 

• Chanc^ing 'Attitudes 

1. - Recognize habits for what they are.- ^ . ^ • 

2. " Substitute a more' effective habit for, the "undesirable one. 

The Cooperative Extension Service and other educational institu- 
tions have worked with youth groups for mah^ years in developing 
' positive attitudes toward litter control and good citizenship in 
•general ... , . 

Many .community efforts have focused on youth as the cause and * . 
cure foe all Litter problems. There . is some .evidence that this 
is not aljL off base. William Finnie on litter research in 
. Philadelphia learnori that certain groups including young people 
di*d litter more -than .dthers. Byt in my judgment it would be a . 
mistake to lay the burden of cleanup totally on young people. 'To 
be most effective/ you±h need positive role models from all. sec- 
tors of the community. For real phange to occur it takes a rein- 
forcement of many community groups.* 

• ■ ■ ^. V • . . /•■ - ■ ■ • 
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Community cleanup, prog rams .do help. Finnie^nd others have 
demonstrated clean areas prevent littering • In one study the 
'rate of littering., was reduced from 46 Sac'cent to 31. percer)t. The 
greater the sensQ of -community , the Ides, littering is observed, 
'Even c^mpe^s in tight, "temporary communities," tend not to* 
litter unti], check-out time nears. ^ /, ^ - , / 

We also know* it' takes {nore of an incentive to cause clea^nup -oE 
*trash thfin to ptevent it in the' first pla-qe. . LaHart and Bailey 
reported in a study (The Journal Environmental Education) -on 
"Heduc(ing Children's Litteriiig on /a^Nat^ure Tiail" that simply 
makijTK] children'in the group "aware", of the littering .problQm 
nearly ended.^littering . * 

•During the same experiment a" request to "help** by pickirfg up 'the 
salte'd'^trail produced almost no results r g^pCf^ an .incentive,' such 
as' a free jriovie . ticket'^Tdr^-if patches and pihs w.erp offered, •over'* 
90. percent of' Lhe^ littar was picked up and returned. Even wiiih 
the additional incentivejS it was most effective when leadership 
in \the group started the pickup an,5l the*^ others^ followed as 
.^something that was the right fhiiig to do. -So* it would seem 
.""feasible to "5ely on Maslow's hierarchy of internal 'needs Epr "not 

• littering." But it would follow 'that we Cisually need additional 

, i^inc^ntives fdr an individual to actually pick up litter. These 

i'hcentives Oan sometimes be provided by civic club§ and groups. 
• * «- , , * - 

In. communities,, we need to involve corgmunity fnstitutiqns to 
Tc^au^.e change. 1?he*s^ institutions include^, famil ies, cfiurches, 
lodges, club.s, and cpuntless oth^r agencies that help^ fashion 
i^e^s ^n acceptable''^|)^havior. , \ 

• lri^\feudal England, al/ peasants^ grazed Jtheir animals on the. 
viiilage gre^n known as "the commons" but it did not take long for 
each peasant to learrf' that he could maximize his own 'situation by 

'grazing even'more of his animals on this* common land. In a short 
period, the commons' itself became ^v^rgrazed and destroyed for*'^ 
alt. Finally, it was decided each had^ to give up certain grazing 
rights in order -to enjoy even a small share.. We need to oi5|pe 
again and c6ntinua'lly show we still share the* community as' b 
, commons. • ' . , i 

it has\lmOst come as an al^sumption^ that all civic dtities are a 
goverjime*ntal duty. Government has grown to the point where«*^ 
"majority has ^indicated a need to cut back; get to the basics, 
return to local control and responsibility. Lpcal governments 
are strapped f or ^money and many tasks that need to be done. will 
not be. done by goyerrvnent. Simply stated, with potholes and 
bridge's crymSling-^ little money will remain at'^the, local govern- 
"^meK>t* level for picking up- litter. Civic re^sponsibility can cTUt 
government* 'expenditure by: (1) preventing 'littering, ^nd (2) i 
picking up litter in cleanup campaigns. ^ ^ 
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In July, 1980, a comprehensi\?e litter . contr^jl -and recycling law 
was "enacted" by the On io ' Genaral' Assembly . 

■ . - ^ - ■ ■ 

Ohig's n^v; Litter contral law addresses a^l ^orms of litter. 

Litter is papet , - autogiobile parts, bottles, cartons or Anything 

else 'unsightly or unsanitary tl^h^t ,^is^ thrown or discarded in Oh*io 
or in or on* Ohio's waters. " ' • 

' The Office Ot,. Litter Control was cre'ated i,n the Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources, with the purpose of developing and success- 
f^ully carrying oiit Ohio ' s *new comprehe^nsive litter contro]g^ 
program. * [- . - ^ ^ 
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hVee sections 
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2 
. 3 



Funding for OLC is genera ted . from a two-tier addition to the oH^o' 
corporate franchise tgx. Two-thirds- of ^ all irtcrjrpjbrated busi- * 
nesses in Ohio contrrSute- td Ohio's new litter conltrol program. 
A ^econd^.tax is paid by a:j.l manufacturers and sellers of litter 
stream products, e.g. manufacturers of gj.ass, paper, etc. The 
revenue from the two-tier addition to the ^corpoi^ate franchise tax 
is (Expected to generate 10 million dollars annually by 1983.. • 

The progra^ dei{eloped by the OLC ^is ^divided ir^^^ 
of respo%i^J?illty.' . " . w 

Community Grants * . - 

Technical Assistance ' I ' ^ 

Public Education ^ ^ 

^ '\ ^ . • ^ 

The Technical Assistance Secfeion is responsible for ieq.earqh,. 
conducting a litter survey and promoting r^cyclin^ as well as 
enforcement of litter co'rttrol laws. The Technical Assistance 
staff has already met witn recycling centner opej^^ators and has 
distributed a questionn'arre to recycJlers on cenljer operations. 
Approximately 800* forms were sent out and currently have inform * 
mation on over 400 center^Vr 

A litter survey on the amoilht "and composition of litter on .Ohio's 
• r,,oadways and recreation i-aireas has been completed. 

Recycling and^ Litter controL information is handled through a 
coinE)uteri>zed system. This . information is available by'calling 
1/800/28 2^6040. • • . 

The Technical Assistance section also has safety equipment, 
a^vailabie- for li'tter pickup activities. ^' '"^ . 
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The Pii^lic Education Section has implemenrted an educational 
proyram desicjne'd to make Ohioans more ^aware of the iitt^ing* 
problem^, change aUti.tudes ,and behaviocV^^and stimulate Ohidaps 
to becor(ie activeli^ involved in litter reduction efforts,, 

The education specialist has developed educaftion. packets for 4,^ 
^, and 6, grades and th^y are available for presentation to 
schools. • - . % . » ^ ' • ' 

Over 700 schgols are^now participaiting . in litter control efforts 
^with the hSQ of the education packet. ; 

A public relations effort has included the deve*lopment of a 
Spg^ker's Bureau with speakers from interested groups. and private 
industry; ' * c ^ s-^ '* 

A Service, of the public education section .includes the writing of 
articj.es and feature' stories for communities and trade brganiza- ' 
tions reqljesting th^m. • ^ 

Thfe production of creative radio an(d televisj^on .commercials 'has 
also been a major responsibility of the* Public Edfucatioh section.' 

. ' • ' • ( 

A tota4?f of 900 billboards*^ have been jilaced across the state with 
space donated. ^There« were 176 bus cirds placed dil six major 
cities^ ' ' ^ 

Since the intent of Ohio's litter control program is to place 
emphasis on community basect litter control programs, funds are . 
being awarded to communities for local litter control' and 

vrecycling projects. These -grants ace being administered by the 
Community Grants .Section • * * . * 

% • * • 

For the first funding cycle — grants totaling $1.35 million were 
awarded to 34 communijties . * Some programs funded by the Ohio 

• Litter Control program include: ^ * ^ 

1. Litter containment programs 

Programs working closely with schools ' . 

3. Expansion or creation of recycling centers / \ 

3 

^s you can see b^thi^ overview/ the OLC has accomplished a , lot 
bver the past 11 months. This kind of comprehensive support and 
involvement is what Oh^io needs *to solve its litter problem, revi- 
talize its cities and bring more 'industry to this state. 
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\. , SERVICES AND MATERIALS -AVAILABLE FROM THE. 
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OFFICE OF LITTER CONIIiDL 

A. - Pijblic Education Section 

B. Technical Assistailc^e See-tion 
C: Connunity GrantSK-Sect^ion ^ 



PUBLIC EDUCATION SECTION" ■ . ^ ' 

Wees , ■ , .- 

Public Education Specialists are av.ailable to meet .with . ^ 
' local commms^ties and^ organizations to- Drovi4e. assistance ^ 
' in' developing and implementing local littler prevention' 
' . education programs. ^ ^ ^ "\ ^ *. , 

2.. An Education Specialist is available t:o;give presentatibjis - 
about litter cont^yol and recycling to representative 
student bodies within schools or a school ^systeri^- Also, 
. assistance is available to individual schools in designings 
littfer control or recycling^ projects to meet a specific 
school !.s neeris. ^ • , ^ . • ' 

3. Speakers'-are available ^through tfhe -.Of f i.ce' s Speaker's 
Bureau to discuss various .aspects 6f litter control and 
recycling and the programs and activities 'of the Offipe ^' 

^ >of Litter Control* Jlequests for spea\c§rs should be' 

njade through the Public Education Section. ^ \ \ ' 

A. Office of Litter Control speakers- are a;7ailable for radio 

and television talk shows, spetrral prograris an^^i||^y7S 
V interviews . ' . *. 



ERIC 



^aferials ^ 

1. CLEAN UP OHIO ^ITTERALLY logo sheet with guijJeHne.s <£pf 
use and PMS colc?rs. This is a three-color loftd which may 
be used in one or two .colors. The CLEA*t UP 0HIO> XITTERALLY 
logo is the official identity symbol of the Office of 
Litter Control and poay only be used in accordance with 

^ litter prevention and recycling activities- authorized by 
the Office of* Litter -Control. . \ 

2^ ^ Articlies' concerning the programs and activities ' of the Office 
of Liuter Control are written on request for specific audiences 
and publications . ♦ Please allow four weeks for preparation- 
of»a particular article. Accompanying black and -white or 
color photographs for p,ublication are also available, 

. JAMES A..nHODES, QoM^rnot • ROBERT W. TEATER. mtizior • DENISE FRANZ KING. Cm ^ 
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3.. 30- and 60-second versions of the VOhio Looking Good" 
c S(fhg are.available for use in local 'radio public service 
announcements 'to promote a one-time litter control or. ^ * 
recycling^ activity or event. «• These radio "donuts" have 
'an audible hole in the micifile of the tape which allows ' 
for a local announcer to record the message. 

The radio psa^'" s are part cf the CLEAN U? OHIO LITTERALLY • 
statewide campaign \lBich also includes television psa's, • 
newspaper public s^ryice^ f ill erV aci-^erfi semen ts and- 
out<ipor di^splays. 

4. 9" by 12'* Ittter bags with the CLEAN UP^ OHIO LITTERALLY 

^ logo. ' , ^ * ' ' t 

i). Tee f shirts in tan or light blue wit]? the CLEAN UP OHIO 
LITTERALLY logo. There is a. $3.00 cl}arge per s];iirt«plus- 
a 10% charge for hand'ling and postage. To purcnase* t.ee 
shirts contact: The Diviision of Geological Survey, 
Publications, Building B-1, Founta^in Sauare, Calumbus, . . 

^ Ohio 43224, (614)466-5344. ^* , " . ' > 

6. dS^lor x^lides^illustrating various aspects Ohio*s litter 
control and recycling program are available for duplication. 

7. Limited quantities of all Office of Litter ^Control publications 

are available without cost.. ' 
•\ . . - . , 

8. A single projector slid^ presentation on the Ohio Litter 
Control Program is,, available through the Speaker's Bureau. * 

9. Education Activ^.ty Packets are available^ for use by 4th ,^ ^ 
5th. and 6th grade teachers as supplements to exi^sting 

• ^ curricula. The packets ' contain a'filmstrip and ^casjsette 
recording, recycling poster , and facts, puzzles, cartoons, 
littfer control projects, surveys and more. Packets are 
designed , to be used by students with a teacher's guide. 

10 1 Education Activity Packets will be available in- February • 
1982, for primary graded. Packets V7ill include a filmstrip 
and cassette' recording, curritula, supplement's and teacher's 
guide. 

11. Films exploring various litter control and recycling . ; 
.topics will be available for viewing through ODNR's 
I^tlm Lii)raryv. Films -available at, tl^is time are: "Pipch 
In starring Jonathan Winters (grades 4, 5 and 6); 
"Me-ecology produced by McDonal4s (grades 4, 5 and 6); • 
and "Neatos and the Litterbugs" (grades K-3) . 

12; 'A Resource Bibliography for teachers is available and 

includes' litter^ control and recycling information whlch^ 
is available fifom specific sources. T^sxtbooks and trade / 
• l^qoks which' contain" valuable information are cited. 

13. , 30-galloia tr^sh bags are Available in' limited quantities- 
• ' for organized^, roadside pickups. 
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3. ' TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SECTJON 
Services 



1. The Technical Assistance staff will meet with local 

governments and organizations to hel'p in planning and •. 
developing community recycling centers. The staff provides 
information and advice on all aspects «f startine. improAfing 
and expaffding a recycling' center, in'cludins such areas .as :■ 
the beginning business Dlan. market analysis, site locatfon, 
staffing, equipment needs, advertising, and secondary 
markets -and prices . 

2 Staff is available to he Id 'plan litter pickup projects 
or -'.programs. The Office has purchased safety equipment 

. to "be loaned out to community- sponsored guoups' and other 
organizations who want to cond\M:t litter pickup, projects . 
Thp "pickup kit" will contain the following items : ^ safety • 
cones,- vehicle warning lights, first aid kits, safety vests, 
and .hard hats . ' ^ - 

3 -Dechnical' Assistance staff will help commuAities identify 
^at litter pj^bHems they have afid plan litter containment 
programs to reduce, or eliminate those probletys . 

.4.- A toll-free -recycling hot line will be operating by 

December 1, 1981.* Individuals can call in and find out 
the location and' hours of their nearest recycling center. 
•The Recycling, hot line number is (800)282-6040. 

5 Staff wiil provide assistance in ^h'e analysisvof existing 
local litter control laws and the development of new local 
litter control laws.' 

6 -Staff will provide assistance in the development of 

effective local litter control enforcement programs.- . 

Materials I ^ ' 

-1 ^'Technical Assis^nce has prepared a selected bib^Liography 
of references' in the following areas: starting a business; 
recycling 'markets ; equipment and safety; public relations, 
need for recycling; and other community recycling programs. 

A recycliYig centfer business plan outline is available 
to any -individual or organization^ considering opening 
pr expanding a center. " , . 
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CQMMU.NITY GPJ^^TS SECTI ON 

Servicfes , * ^ 

1. Grant coprdinators are available to meet with, local 
governments to explain and answer questions concerning 
chA grant assistance program, eligibility requirements 

'a^the apDjication* process. Grants are available 
for local government litter control program activities 
'including education programs, oublic information campaigns 
. ^law enforcement activities, litter collection and contain- 
' ment efforts, and recycling programs. 

2. Grant coordinators vzill be conducting periodic site 
visits to grant recioients during the grant period to ^ 

Jv^-'helo answ^ questions about grant reporting and monitoring 
"procedures, and to discuss obstacles encountered in 
program progress and any other topic of concern. 

Materials 

1. Grants Handbook. This handbook provides all grant 
program aooli?ation material and procedures- as V7ell as 
general information about the community grant , program.. 
Revised handbooks for the next grants application oeriod 
(June-Seotember, 1982) will be available by April 1, 

- 1982. 

2. Grantee sample invoice and financial status report 
forms'. 



HOV; TO ORGANIZE A CAMPAIGN 



% 



John D. Rohrer and Philip L. Grover 



Why are ^ome projects flops vhile others yo over the top? The 
success o£ -any, community program-that demands^group decision 
making depends' on how effectively the program mobilizes human and 
non-humao resources in the acti<$n phase. This is often referred 
to as the process of social action, • , ' 

The pL-e'sentation will not be presented, here in full. 
It was illustrated on fifteen feet of flannel board. 
See the summary visual. For more information contact 
your county Extension office or the resource persons/ 
at 2120 Fyffe Road, Columbus, OH 43210. 

The following is adapted frbm Beal^ Mitrchel anr others to provide 
a general outline of prOces5»^ 

Social System . • - ' • . 

All sociVl action takes' place within a social system or systems. 
Some examples of social systems may be the state, county, com- 
"nnVnity, church, or club. If social action is carried out with • 
maximum efficiency, there must be an understanding ol the general 
so6iai system within v/hich action takes place. Such under- 
standiiig may encompass unique characteristics of the social 
system^like the . power structure, formal and informal groups, 
institutions, locality groups, social stcat if icacion , and the 
interrelation of these. 

• > • 

Prior Social Situation 

In almost all social action programs, there has been some past 
experience with similar kinds of action programs^ Some experi-' 
ences .5iay have been successes, others failurbo. %*or instance, if 
a group of local people were considerinq the building of ^ gounty 
hospital, past' experiences with county department officials might 
be a very important: consideration in the present situation. 
' Certain pow.er relations, leadership patterns, role expectations 
^^nd pejcform'ances , and attitudes among people and groups probablj^ 
*a§ivelbped out of, these exferiences.' Certain kinds of cooperation 
* arid conflict may have developed, this information would be 
^important 'when planning an action program., ^ 

To work intelligently thrpugh the social action process we must 
recognize two things: 

4 

t. . there is an over-all social system in which th^ social action 
is going to take place. 
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2. We should invest igate the past. We should determine the past 

experience and present sitUjation relating to the program we 
want— t<v~accomplish by social action. ^ 



What and Vlhty Starts Social Action 



Social action begins when two or more 
people agree that some kind of a problem 
or situation exi-sts and that something 
should be done about it. 

Quite often action is initiated by an 
insider who is closely connected to the 
system or group. Sometimes there is some 
kind of force totally outside the system 
t'hat tries to get act iony tarted on a given 
* problem. Pe^rhaps a pr^sMng problem has 

stiraul^ted^ some outside force such as a 
.state health education or some federal or state agency represen- 
tative to become interested in the situation . Bring ing the 
interest of several persons together around the problem is the 
initial step toward social action. 




The Initiating Set 




Many times .we have people with 
different but strong*" reas9ns ^ 
for becoming involved in a 
social act ion prog ram . They 
help to define the problem. 
The people who feel that 
something ^should be don^ about 
a problem are the initiating- 
set. Quite often the group is 
not larger than four or five 
people . These people decide 
that the problem is important . 
enough for them to do something 
about it. The initiating set 
originates action on the idea 
or program. 
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The Leg itimizers 




V 



Pn almost e^^cry community there are cer- 
tain people or groups whose approval or 
acqeptance ot proj^osed projects is ^ 
necessary to make things ^lli^i.timate, 
**Th.is limited group of people seems to 
have 'the right,. authority, and privilege 
to approve or. rejept community projects. 



The 



problem 



initiating 



set usually . takes the 
:o the legitimizers and asks them 
to^pass jydgmenk on it. The formal legi- 
timizers such as county, gov.ernment oifi- 
cials, city cpuncil, or schQol board . v 
members., etc. , and the'' informal legitimi- 
, ' ^; zers >(kay persons who as informal leaders 
^ in positions of • influence and power may 
^^be'mor^ important than the formal 
To by-p^s this group usually spells failure! 
The t final legitimizers any id^a are the pjeople themselves. 
However, before the idea gets to the pedple, it is best to obtain 
the approval of key people or groups known as legitimizers. The 
fegi timi:;^ers may no^-heip^ initiate or c^rry out the action 
program. ' * * ^ 



legitimizers ) 



Evaluation ' * • ^ 

At each stage of the social ac*:ion process it is important to 
evaluate the actions takenT^rojecting forward t^ immediate and 
ultimate goals, exploring a-Utecnate means, choosirig the means, 
and planning as well as acpitig in relation to these decisions. 
Evaluation allows for redirecting or even stopping socital action 
at any point in the process. *- It actually involves four things: ' 

1. Evaluation ' . • . * 

2. Decision (as to the next- goal) 

3. Planning (for reaching the goal) 

4. Action ^ ' 

Objective evaluation and planning 'should provide a sounder ' basis 
for the next step. . ^ 



ERIC 
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Diffus.ion Set 




Thus far the idea or problem, the 
need, and »the motivation to do 
something ^aut ifc h^a^been 
agreed upon' by or>ly a smal.l group 
of people* Both -^he Initiating 
Set and .Leg i timizers have defined 
the problem as a need worthy of 

•action. At this stage, careful 
consideration should be given to 
the selection of, those to' serve 
as. the Diffusion Set. *These 

, people should be .able to. provide 

^time, communication skills, orga- 
nization skills, access to many 
people or groups'; and prestige* 
The "idea people" may not 
necessarily be. the best peot^lQ to 
convince others that a problem 
exists. It is quite obvious that 

'there may be need for many di ef- 
ferent combinations of people or 
comple.tely different sets to 
accoiiT^lish this job. 



Definition of Need 




Once the diffusion sets are ready to 
f unction, ' their task is .to make the 
probl^im become the people's problem* 
This isr^the stage where the problem 
is really taken to the general 
public* for discussi'on. Many dif- 



ferent techniques can be 
secure the definition of 
people* . One of the most 
'means is basic education 
mass media, community or 
group meetings, 
sonal contacts . 



ased 

7- 



to 

need by the 
common 
through 
larger 
neighbors, and per- 
Other ways of pro- 



viding an opportunity for defining 
felt needs are through surveys, 
program development .committees, 
demonstrations, tours and infor- 
mation from other groOfps with simi- 
lar past experiences, capitalizing 
on crisis situa.tions, ancj channeling 
complaints into action . 



Commitment to Action 



This stage is gften 
integrated with the* 
general d^finitlpn of the 
need* However, it is 
necessary to emph^3ize the 
impoiftance of 'getting not 
only tacit agreement that^ 
the problem exists, but 
also a' commitment from the 
people to take action . 
Such commitments to action 
can be obtained in terms of votes of confidence, agreement to 
attend meetings, agre*ements to act at the proper time, and 
agreements to pledge so much mDney and participate in the 
program, * ^ 

Goals and Means 




After the people a<jree that a 

problem really exists and are 

/ committed to action, go.als^ 

must be set up and .formalized, 
to whomever, this authority has 
been delegated • These are the 
goals which the system or. 
group is. willing to try to • 
reach to solve the problem. 
Whatever, is sought in 
accomplishment must be spelled 
out as to destination, con- 
tent, and human behavjLor 
phanges involved . 

. Once goals are* set',' there comes the problera *o£ exploring alter- 
nate means that might be used to reach those goals. From the 
range of means, a decision is made as to which ones v^ill be used 
^p- tb^attain the goals. 

r 
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Plan of Work 
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Within the Eramework of cjoals and 
mpans , a speci f i'c series of actions 
must 6e planned. * Organizational 
^trufcture , designation of respon- 
sibilities, planning of specific '* 
activities, and timing are all parts 
'9f this stage* 



Mob'i' li 2 1 ng_^j][d_Org an i z i ng. Resource s ' 

. ' " ' / ' ' 

Attec the plan of v/ork is Eocmulated, resources must be mobilized 
and organized to carry out the plan. 

^ ^ i 
Resources which must be found include: (1) time, (2) people, (3) 
moneV 6r credit, (4) physical resources, and (5) whatever else is 
needed to carry out the pla^n. 

Here again local people ha-ve to carry through on the program in 
terms of time expensa,^-SJdLLL,.J^oxk ,_e^tc^__ \ 

.c , o 

Launching the P rogram 

As the procedure moves toward social action, some programs basi-- 
caily break down into sort'of'a launching process. This 
launching might take tbe form of a fund drive, a series df tours, 
a big kick-off dinner, an advertising campaign, a telephone call , 
network, or a big publicity prdgram. 

. In accordance with the plan of work, the program is carried out 
.sfee'pr by-step. Between each of the action steps, as ^t all other 
.stages, 'evaluation is necessary. Finally there is an ev^aluation 

"pf ttjje entire program. Coni^iderat ion is given, to the strong and 
Vea>r" points in the social action program. Evaluation should 
idflude the methods used — committees and their ope^rat-ion-,^Jiumaii^ 
delations skills, conflicts,^ group relations developed, problems 
encountered, etc. 

Out of the final evaluation usually evolves the next steps, in 
terms- of goals oot satisfactorily completed. ^ . - 

Let us remember that sqcial change and social action are 
cons^tantly with us.' .Planned social action is not an easy task. 
1 1 - i nvolvf^s n^r^fn}]y thnnghh odt qoals and methods, broad indi- 
vidual and groupv involvement , and'.c.aref ul detailed planning. 
Consideration of these steps should help those involved in the 
planning and execution of, social action programs to do. a more 
effective aad efficient job in directing social action toward * 
.their chosen goals. • - , ^ ' o 
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• . . , . How Social Action Takes Place 
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• f * *'* LAKE COUNTY RID LITTER WEEK 

. . ^ .' • . 

William g\ Owen - / . . 

Lake Coun-ty^s Rid Litter Week began i^n -1577 as Rid. Litter Day. 
Its purpose was to provide a coordirwated gleanupr program pri- 
marily for youth groups. The program wotad provide* greater 
recognition and media coverage lEor groups already engaged 'in 
litter pickup^ an^ hopefully encourage other groups to par- 
ticipate. \t / , • ' 

At firsts loqaJL officials were"askec3 to, identify areas needing 
cleanup and groups were assignees 'to these areas. It soon became 
apparent that grcvps' would rather pick their own area—usually 
where the group met or a nearby public area. After a storm ^ 
washed oiit Rid Litte^Day and to accommodate more schedules,* Rid 
Litter Day became Rid^ Litter Week. To stimulate participation, a 
contest to design a Rid. Litter Decal was established in 1979. - 
*The winner receives a $50 savings bond and^the winning design is 
made into a decal which is distributed to each participant*. 
Approximately 400 entries are received annually. In* addition to 
the decal/ each group receives a certificate oE* participation. 

Since 1977, an average of 3,000 participants cleanup about 1,000 
bags of trash annually-. The trash is usually put;out for local 
tra>h haulers,, but the county sanitary waste facility will accept 
the collected trash at no cost. McDonald^ ^ restaurant^s provided 
trash bags for]^the groups for three years (and. free food one 
year). Last year ' seveifal other fastrfo©d restaurants provided 
bags. ' ^ > 

In 1981,- an aluminum can drive was added to Rid Litter Week. 
Groups competed for bonuses provided by a scrap dealer on a 
pounds per participant basis\ — Ijv^ll, over 36,000 cans were 
collected . 

A litter essay co^nte?t was added to the decal contest" this yeartir 
1981^ but the results- were less than spectacular. Al^so,*^or 
1982 r pos;:ers advertising the program are being printed. 

Coordination for Rid Litter Week^has been provided by the Lake* 
County Copper^Live Extension Service ^with assistance from the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Sc,out3, and the County Commissioners. Since 1977, 
over 5,00(J bags of litter has been collected from public areas 
and bver 86^000 aluminum carls recycled. 



. , ^' ^ , WAYNK COUNTY J3EAUTIF1CATI0N 

^ ^ Phyllis Austin * 

Vfeyne^ County has conducted a litter cleanup project, for several 
years. The cleanup project i(^ part of a larger program of the 
B'eautrif ication Committee • ' 

The V7ayne County Beau 1 1 f ication Committee v/as formed \^ith the 
"ulti^nate goal to .encourayec^greater participation 6n the part o£ 
citizens in those areas greatly affecting their lives and the 
environment of their homes and neighborhoods, thus making Mayne 
County a better place in which to live and work." ' ^ 

To accomplish this, a committee ^was fojmed of volunteer community 
leaders representing all geographic areas of the county. The 
commitwtee developed ideas for programs for townships and com- 
munities. Individual committe'e members and the Cooperative ^ 
Extension Service staff then served as resources and coordinators 
for -the various projects. In addition, the committee established 
incentives through an awards program. The. first level of the 
awards program recognized communities or townships for area ^ 
beautif ication . The second level recognized Citizens who had 
contributed to mak-ing their community a better plac^e tcf live. 

The committee established a "theme" for each program month. In 
1980, the program included months designated for emphasis oh 
cleanup, gardening/landscaping, fix'^^p, crime preventioa, special 
projects, education/tours, and jEinally, awards' and recognition. 
To complement the different themes, v.arious fclinics were offered 
to county residents. 'Some examples are: crime prevention, 
landscape and gardening , techniques, fix up and repair (hovrto) 
workshops . - ' 

So 4it is obvious our program covered a lot more than litter , 
pickup and cleanup. Our idea is that we cleanup our county' early 
in the ye^r (late March or early April) and then through com- \i 
muniti and individual "program^a, we instill community pride ./ ""This 
pride jwill keep our county clean even as we make it a more 
attractive, more beautiful place to live. 

We're very proud of our program and it has taken a lot of work to 
get *it to 'thJLs 6tage. Much planning goes* into every detail of 
the program. The committee does much more than just come up with 
ideas for activities; the committee does most of the "nuts and • 
bolts" pre-event' wgrk. We are responsible for making sure all ^ 
,the different communities and townships acv^ coordinated and their 
programs a^il run smoothly. If you think that's easy, try to 
coordinate .two groups v;ith their own ideas, let alone a cQuntyJ 



one indivi<iual was selected in each township- to coordinate^ the 
volunteer work/ The township coordinator may be a township 
trustee. li not, he must w^rk closely with the trustees. The 
tifustees provided trucks, and drop off boxes for people in their 
areas to deposit roadsijie litter they collected. Local business 
and* fast fqpd outlets provided ^plastic bags. A system of passes 
to the .county landfill were provided by the^ County/Commissioners. 
They were dfstributed b^ township trustees and the* Cooperative 
Extension Service. .This, provided a one time opportunity f or ^ 
people* to clean up their own property in addition .to public areas 
where trash was illegally stashed. 

'Certain service clubs ^ and notably the Smithville Ruritan- club 
took responsibility for cleaning an entire township. They ^ 
assigned volunteers by road number, giving specific directions on 
the parts to ,be covered by various teams. Youth groups and par- 
ticularly 4-H members took part in cleaning their own community 
roadsides. 

• • * * ' ♦ 

Because of county bu^et constraints, the Commissioners'^ 
contracted .with various farmers to mow'the grass along * roadsides 
^during the summer months rather than usjJig county personnel. Of 
course, clean roadsides prevent equipment damage when mowing or 
doing similar 'operations. .This is jusc one side benefit of the 
litter' pickup program. ' ^ ^ 

While the project is. a lot cE v;ork, the work has been.worth.it. 
Wayne CcJunty never looked as good as it does now. . ^ 

WAYNE COUNTY B^AUTIFICATIOM QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

> ' - .. I . ' 

Comment from Audience: Here in Lake County, ^e have two 

months of winter. .Spring thaw it looks like a large garbage 

dump. We have ^these' real cold heavy snows and sometimes 

garbage is covered up there for two or three months. 

A: Right.. ^ We found out. one thing; I think we get a fair amount 
of snow in Wayne County. V7hen we planned it, we fourrStyou 
./have to get it as soon as the snow ^thaws before the grass 
comes up."" If you wait too long, then you have grass so you 
• can't see the wiriter tra^^h. There's a fine line there, you 
have tp^ know your area a'nd know your weather condition^ 

The Ruritan Club in Greene Township, I know, haj their 
cleanup set for the firsts week in April. They don't' wait 
mucjh longer than that; they h^ve done that for about 10 
*• • years now. They have the township all mapped out, they know 
exactly what they^' re doing . They have a really good program 
We set a roll^-off box-^if anyone wants to talk to me later, 
I'm not pushing any brands, our company uses all of these. 
A^.roir-off box is a larger box, about 42 yards. We set open 
tops in the townships. 
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If you' get your people, your volunteers like' Bill saidr"^ 
recognize them when you're done^ We gave .'certificates , ^we 
gav^ different awards to the kids, different awards to the 
Commissioners. You have to recognize the people who help ^ 
you* There's a lot of free hei^p oi;t there — there's a, lot of 
fr6e advertising — if you j list 'know how to g^et €d it dnd how 
to find it. You 'just have to start wor^ciag and pitch in. 
We found we got open time on^ the* radio, the newspapers 
helped us, schools heJLped^us, and I think that's what makes 
our. program a success. We didn't^stick just with litter fpc^si 
two weeks; we also u,sed our beautif ication committee and' 
made it year arourtd. We took gardening, we 'took parpting 
and emphasized different things throughout the year. It all 
'ends up miking a county dook nice; Planting flovers, . 
planting ^ trees it all helps. 

Q: I was wondering more about the details of youi?* green box 

program and* if it; was unsuccess^f^l , why, an')^ secondly, h6v^ 
% ^ was it financed? > 

/f: It was financed by Commissioners and Township Trustees. The 
township paid so much, and the COmmsssioners paid the rest . 
The reason it failed was: we only had two townships doing 
it. And ev(?rybody in every other township and every other 
county liked tT\e program. It was set up to be dumped once * 
a week and it ended up b.eing dumped every 24 hours, seven 
days a week. It got: to be^ ciidrculous. We had thoge boxes 
sitting out and people -used 'them — but you need a whole state 
to go that way. Ifou can't even take one county and go that 
wayl You would have th^m. coming from neighboring counties. 
Anybody that finds out there's something free even if the^^ 
have to drive 50 miles they' II do it. ' / 

It would have v^orked. Now in Baughman Township, they have 
a roll-off box sitting rrext to the township house and they 
charge a small amount which, takes cfire of their dumping fee 
and helps pay for their box* That has gone over very well. 
They have regular hours when someone is there with 4t. 

Q: Is that open to residents of other townships if "they* are 

will log to pay the fee? 

* . ' * * 

A; Yes, I thinks hov/ it is stated in the township, inside the 
* • township, they might ha^ve ^tickets , outside €he township they 

pay qash. j 

Q: * Is there a higher^fee fpr^ the out of township residents? 



•Yes, ^but that program has been In since 1973 or 1J974 and 
they 'are t?eally happy with it*. The other, townships aro.und 
,tha t he lped with the green box ace ^afraid to try anything 
because they're afraid they'll have "trash" si tting around on 
their lots again from people who keep on coming • But 
sutprisingiy during the beaiiti fiicat ion program, when ^the 
box is EulL,-thoy stopi o ^ * ' \ 

V7ho operates your landfiLl?* is it a publicly owned land 
fill? 

Yes, the Commissioners took over the landfill two years ago. 
For us, it's 25 .miles 6ne way. It's on one end of the 
county, we're on the other. We, at our company, have a 
container sitting ou£ Eroiit^^-tfntJ we let people who live out 
in the country, where we might not service, w^ let thenb.' 
bring thei^ trash to our garage and put it in our containers 
and we take it to the landfill. With^ the rural -cojnmuni ty, 
as a hauler^ it's^hard to service everybody. I can see it 
both ways. People^call and" say "Dbn't shut us off, keep the 
business going. We don't want trash on the roadside." But 
then on the other hand, the mileage and gas and the fee we'd 
have to charge to go out in that is really high. I would 
like' to Sep more counties go to a pro<jraiii like Baughman 
Township. v . * 

\ " ' 

Is there any part of Wayne County that are not serviced by 
any type of pickup at all? , 

.There are three townships that I know of't that are not 
.serviced. There are other townships that are serviced only 
in part. 

These .townships that provide the green boXes, do they make 
any special provisions for white goods? 

When we have that, they put the white goods right beside, the 
green box. ... . . * 

You mean people bring them to the township property apd. it 
was part of the township agreemejit' with you to handle those 
things also? ts it only for a certain' amount of time or 
what? 

* 

No, you're thinking about county cleanup. On the county 
cleanup, we make the arrangements that* for any large items 
they can get ,a pass to the *"land fill . Now we accept quite a 
few large items in regular working.^ We accept none of these 
larger items on the cleanup — we use smaller green boxes. So 
v/e said no white goods. Some of the*' townships offer their 
own trucks which sit beside the box for these larger goods. 
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Each .township works wi'thin its own means. It a jresident has 
a large good that they need disposed, the township works it 
out themselves, uow for Green Township, when they put in 
the roll-6ff box the white goods and everything goes i:ight 
in that. . • ; 

A>?hat kind, of a fee are you talking about to rent a roll-oft 
box? 

Right now it is' ro/^ghly $lpO a pulling, price for 42-yard 
box, and $75. a month rent. 

What do youJmean $100 a pull? 

.Eveirytime the truck goes* — everytime. th.e box is full — that^s 
a pull. Everytime the box needs to be emptied, it's $100. 

Then it's $75 rent. 

Now that's not including an comE^actor unit to hook up to the 
box. There are a lot of different programs the township i 
trustees can look at. Baughman Township owns their compac- 
tor unit. But you don't buy the* 4 2-yard b6;ces. 

V7hat size population or what size area would you recommend 
for a program such- ^s that? * - N * * • 

'With the gompactor ^ox? 

V^hat would make it economical: What size area o^ what 
amount of people? 

Of course, the^ more population you have, or the more area, 
the cheaper^t wouid be,. . 

I guess what I mean is, is there a place where it oecomes sb 
busy or,1:here's such a large, volume that would be moje 
feasible to go to an in-service or residential pickup? 

Yes, I'm talking a^bout all rural or small villages. In that 
sense it is more feasible for ^them to have a roll-off box or 
a ^packer b'Sx than a residential pickup. There are too many 
miles fco- work out. For example. Green Township has more 
residents so there is a residential piokup. You need at 
least 500 stops to make it feasible to serviCLe an area. 

Five hundred stops per day? 

No, per route for "running an area. 

/ / . ' ' 
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,Qt '^Hdo you have any idea what a packing box costs? * 

"A: No, I'd be pulling at straws. Mai-nly anybody* who goes into 
the ^packing businQSj? usually purchases their own.* Sales 
representatives can give you. price quotes. ^ 

Q: Are there any stan<5ards^in buying? Dine company^ 

A: No, most boxes are standard (Universal), And any company 
that services can empty or pull them. 

I hope t have helped you a Jittle. This takes a lot of work. If 
there are more questions, ask ?\e later. 
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. • • OFFENDER PROGRAMS 

Harland Elale 

Let me just inention* at the outset that offender proyrams are 
diverse and extremely complicated; they are in .their infancy in 
the United States^ in general and especially in Ohio, There are 
♦very few program^ presently established on any uniform basis 
throughout this state. However,'! have had some experience in. 
the last* year; o'r so in *wo^5^ing with several communities* setting 
up different programs within various courts to use offenders ^n^ 
alJ, types..of public projects, 

*I will ^ry to make this -as clear as possible. There are a lot of 
legal complications revolving around offender programs and they 
are dxtremelry diverse; they do take work to implement. They also 
require that .they ]De initially established by the court. In that 
we do not have too many court representatives here, I think a. 
committee; a Litter Central Advisory Council, may be instrumental 
in talking -to the court to set one up. But it is something that 
must be established in the court, ' • , ' * 

There are four different types of offender programs I would like 
to mention today, I will give just a brief overview of each and 
then take questionsr^ 

The adult offender program is currently viable and Tegal in the 
State of Onio, The juvenile offender program and juvenile work 
programs ate essentially one in the same thing. Third \is a work- 
project, or a wprk-fare type organization through, the county 
welfare department that. is a viable alternative, and finally, 
there is a proviso in the new state Litter Law which authorizes 
a judge to sentence a litter offender to litter pickup. 

First of all, offender programs basically roVolve around cbm- 
^-munity servi,ce daties. Community Service work is instituted 
through some sub-division of ^local government, * The State of 
Ohio, by statutory authorization', requires supervision; in other 
words, the r.e^ must be a representative from the engineers depart- 
ment, froia th^ community service department, from a non-profit 
assbcfiation whatever the organization might he that is respon- 
sible for supervising the offe^nders,^ 

County jails are p:^obably the number one problem in the state, 
^ There is ctirren^tly all kinds of legislation in the statehouse 
regarding capital .improvements for jails and criminal justice 
facilities. One of the problems regarding jails is that new 
regulations required of jails are so. extensive that many jails 
A are inadequate even though they may be only five years old. They 
^ust be modified to comply with the new regulations (legislation) 
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For instance, the new legislation recently enacted requi^re every 
person be provided a separate cell,- That is the kind of thing 
qping through the jail system so it is extremely difficult to 
kcop up to the standards required. My main focus on this is that 
if community service suits the? crime, there is the substantial, 
benefit of lowering costs'" and reducing the number of people in 
jail. One of the ways to alleviate the problem of overcrowding 
in jails is to institute offender programs. Costs of jail opera- 
tion .are high. Figures indicate that through instituting 
of fender . programs, there can be deduction of apjyrox imately 2-100 
dollars* per participant per day in jail expenses, even given the- 
supervision of the work program. 

The adult offender prograjn is the most viable program. Last year 
there was a new statute ("2959.02) that pefmits any person con- 
victed of a misdemeanor to do service duty. The maximum number 
of hours they^ can work is 80 , hours. They can be, referred to the 
f ollov/ing : county or^city health districts; county or city park 
districts; county or city in general; any divisibn under the 
county; any municipal organization or divisions other than that 
corporation; townships; any other political subdivision; any' 
agency of the state; finally, any non-profit, charitable cor- 
porationJ. I think that would also include an organization that 
wasn't necessarily a corporation — if you're a non-profit group 
short on , man-power, *I think this would provide a very effective 
work force 

The other requirement I've already mentioned is that the offen- 
ders must consent to' bhe»^ program. The way that h^t worked up to 
this point is ^ judge will sentence someone to five day^ in jail 
and $100 fine or fiv^ days in Community Service work. If the 
person chooses comraunity service work, they will be referre^J to 
the probationojdepartment or a community service board — the first 
referral. ' 

The courts should *have, at that pointy referrals from various 
departments so they know what positions are open for the 
following week or month, and/cHe court is able to refer this par- 
ticular offender to the type of things the offender would choose 
to do from the positions available. 

The person w\^o would' actually administer the prcjram would pro- 
bably be housed in th.e probation department or, if it is a large 
enough municipal court, it would be instituted by- a separate per-r 
son. Many programs, in cities, are essentially being run through 
the city by the criminal justice department of a local univer- 
sity. This has worked out very well; it costs very little for 
the city to implement. Given the finance problems most cities 
have, offender programs have picKed up 'here some job functions 
of the city were not able to be taken care of by the city itself. 
Of course, 'one of the concerns and one of the problems that we 
have had is labor unions. - Unions oppose this vigorously in that 
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free labor is taking place of paid employees. One way to alle- 
viate this is to get an offender's program where the majority of 
the participants are working for non-profit corporations or orga- 
nizations. In' other words^ jobs are done through an entity other 
than the city^ Labor unions might object to work programs. 
However, offender programs do not have to duplicate the work done 
by unions. Discussions should be held with worker organizations 
in ^the development of the program to avoid potential conflicts. 

As I mentioned before, an of fender » program requires consent. 
Therefore, I think it is important that^when it is instituted 
there be a binding agreement made between the court, and the 
offender. First, there should be rules and regulations set to 
guide the conduct required of the offender. ,Some of the regula- 
tions should be for consent — parental or whatever. There should 
also be a referral slip given so that the offenders know when, 
where and the time to report so there is no confifsion. There 
should be a form signed saying that the offender is voluntarily 
entering the program rather than accepting the jail term and/or 
fine. Of course there can be even a jail term and fine and com- 
munity service work if the judge deems appropriate. That would 
be done by 'the design of the -court.* / 

Another nice thing about the community service program, actually 
required by the legislation, is that the program bo organized so 
the offender^ can work around their current work scnedule. 

• • 

Many counties and some major cities have viable supervision on 
bo^ard essentially 24 hours a day, seven days a week. In these 
cases, there would be supervisory personnel so offenders can work 
around their 9 to 5 job, or on the weekend. 

One alternative, for getting supervisory personnel as far as the 
city is concerned is to find supervision through non-profit orgar 
nizations. One. or two offenders per volunteeV on a roadway^ or in 
a recycling^ center, or whatever it may be, would be sufficient 
supervision for each particular program. Of course, most people 
work 9 to 5 and non-profit supervision (volunteers) can be 
handled^ during off periods as well. 

5 

One basic and crucial factor which has probably been the major 
impediment to offender's programs, would be liability .\ There has 
been an 'extreme amount of concern as to the answer for this type 
of situation: an offender is sentenced to 3 0 hours o'f community 
service. This person goes oat with the Division of Community 
Peyrks and Recreation and is put on a lawnmower. If the offender 
runs over somethiijg, or a can spits out from the lawnm(5wer and 
hits someone — what is the liability of the offender, to the city, 
and to the third party. That is a real concern. In the law, in 
section 2 950 . 102 there is a provision requring that' this possibi- 
lity be interred ->by diabil.ity insurance. V7orking with various 
programs we havfe dealt with numerous insurance companies. Many 



cities have insured feheir own employees and the insurance is 
\ comprehensive enpugh to cover the temporary employees. That is 
something that should be*" looked at locally. See if the insurance- 
IS comprehensive enough to cove: offenders who par^ticip'ate • 

The other thing that has been done? for a relatively low cost/ is 
to have the court require that the offender pay the amount of 
insurance. That would at first seem to be a high cost, but 
* really, the prograjns that some courts ha.ve set up are at a rela- 
tively small cost — about $10 a person for about .a million dollar 
coverage. 

Most coart costs now run about $10-'$17, an additional $10 can be 
added/ the fine or fee waived/ and the . insurance is covered. 
That is viable insurance a^nd it covers^ liability. You should 
also be' aware that there is currently a bill* pending in the state 
legislature which would exempt community service programs with 
respect to adult offender's liability. If enacted, insurance 
will not be required and the whole liability question will be 
thrown out the window. 

That is an overall view of an adult program. It would be ini- 
— tMt e d by a_ j iidg-e-/^-a^4ir,QS.eaatoJti/--jar- a law enforcement person and 
it is usually implemented at a low or no cost fiqure to the 
court. 

The second section is definitely related to offenders programs 
and that is the program set up for Juvenile Court. Most juvenile 
courts have offender or work programs now; they are especially 
appropriate for persons under 18. A judge always 'has an alter- 
native for a juvenile to do community service. The judge would 
simply tell the, of fender , the juvenile, that they are to do 2 4 
hours of community work and leave it up to the juvenile to select 
the type of wolrlc *to be done. The court would then have the juve- 
nile .report back on what was accom'^lished during, ^tHis length / 
time. On a wider scale/ or in a larger court,' there are parti- 
cular work projects that need to be accomplished. For example,^ 
,in some counties there ace non-profit recyclinrj centers; the 
juvonite court can develop a cooperative agreement with the 
reycling center to allow the -juveniles to work a't the center. 
This <;jives essentially no cost labor to the center and provides 
the. juveniles with a viable place to work/ plus help in the 
' recycling effort. 

The next progr-«m 1 will briefly mention is the Workfare Program 
through the Welfare Department./ The county welfare department is 
responsible for the workman's compensation. It does not work out 
to be much money — usually less than $2 per person. Other co;inty 
departittents would be responsible for the supervision of the, work ' 
force. By legislation it is required tjiat the recipient Work no 
more than 2 4 hours a week. That's really all there is to v;ork- 
fare. It would be administered by the Welfare Department which 
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would refer oeneral* reli'^f personnel who are physically able to 
* do this work, to Various 'departments. One su^rvisor would be 

required Ito watch' the" laborer and get the job accomplished. Some 

problems feould -be in a partrcular department which might not have. 
^ the supervisor personnel or the workelfi|f do not have' the expertise 

or ability to do j^ome of the f unctionsTrequired . That's one 

problem that must be addressed locally. . 

A lot of the counties that W^e^^Fi%'a^-it have found the workfare 
pr6yrams tc^ operate , very well, especially in recycling centers, 
litter pickup projects, and other beauti f icat ion programs.- Some 
counties have kept the opinion that it is more, hassle than it is* 
worth. It is certainly something to be cpnsidered — something 
•that is there, and workfare also has the financial tienefft ^of 
^i'Ving the participant work experience on-the-job.. It i-s a Eact 
that any experience, any type of technical skill improves one's 
chance of finding a job in the private or public sector. 

The final program is the litter program. Tt is encompassed in 
the law to which I referred earlier. There are always questions 
as to whom can enforce the litter 

One probltsm in imp lerfiert ting the litter legislation is that Health 
V Departinents do" not have the power to cite litter offenders. Many 
'.township police, sheriff departments, and city police are under 
-staCfed and frankly, with the increase of crime, it is difficult 
,Co'r, them tOtj^ocus on litter laws and violaters* Hppefully, indi- 
vidual health departments wij.1 be able to make* ci.tafeions^ but to ^ 
transfer power, most courts need evidence of citing currently 
be\ing given. Sq they have been hamstrung by the lack of cita- . 
tipns. HopeEully within the near future, the leg islation 'will be 
changed to give tha power for citation to the health departents. 

Until then, the police must cite litter offender''. We have found 
it takes 20 minutes for a police officer to write one ticket. 
One of our concerns is streamlining the general ticket, like one 
•gets for speeding, to facilitate the officer's time. We sent 
different police departments some tickets we developed and found 
that we can cut the average time for writing tickets down to IX) , 
_ minutes. By this, the police officers can cite mrore people, 
ideally, litter offenders, * 

Once a litter offender is in court, experie^nce has shown that 
sentencing is very similar to that of a minor misdemeanor, even 
though under state law litter is a misdemeanor of the third 
degree which is punishable by $500 and 60 days in jail. 'Even, 
with that, judges are reluctant to. give the. maximum. Most offen- 
ders who are cited for litter, go ahead and plead guilty, pay the 
fine, and walk out the door. One of the concerns most prosecu- 
tors <Jiave expressed is that this is increasing their case load. 
My resporlse is that 99 percent of the offenders plead guilty so 
prosecutors will never see them. They'.ll go in on arraignment, 
plead guilty, pay the fine and leave. 
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The one^ thing that is written in the leg i-slat ion 3 767.99 subsec- 
tion C is' that the court may, in addition to, .or in lieu of the 
penalty provi,ded in*this division, require a person who violates^ 
the litter law to remove litter from any public* or private pro- 
perty^ or^ in>>or around waters of. the s^t^te,. in other word s, a^ 
judge has' the specific authority^ statutory permissio n tp ^en- 
tence,a litter violator to litter pickupl. That's a provision we 
worked v^ry hard for and we encourage all judges to use.. Since 
it is a Tuisdemeahor ^ we^re talking^ about a coUhty court or a 
municipal court — a:. common pleas^court only handles penalty 
ci^imes. , „ ^ . ■ 

Irt.essei1ce> if we try to institute offender's program, judges 
and law enforcement personnel ^must be encouraged to focus on , 
litter vioiatiohs as well. Obviously, litter pickup and working 
,in a recycling center fits the crime of littering better than any 
other. ' • 

So, if ,a community would want td set up an offender's program, 
possibly our office would be able to provide technical assistance 
in working with the courtroom system- and secondly, we could talk 
to local law enforcement "people in terms of techniques and some 
of_the riew permissive legislation. . , 

At this point,' since the legislation is new, many judges and la<? 
enfor.cement personnel ,"are^ not" aware of it. They may have 
interest or concerns abotit it but do not have time to research 
it. 

^'OFFENDER PROGRAMS, QOEST'IONS AND ANSWERS 

Q: I have two questions. One pertains to the liability of the 
courtroom. If you have courtworkers who are injured 
performing a specific duty, is the city to be held liable? 
What about time off work, etc.? 

» 

A: The best way to, cover for that is through workman's , 

compensation. -Through the legislation,, it does not require, 
but allows the court to add the .costs to the offender's 
fine. Worknfan ' s cpmpensatdon in this particular offender' j 
program is for emfiloyee insurance. The particular length of 
time, hours, etc. must be chedked out , for each city for the, 
variable rate of cost.- I would suggest that at. this time, / 
yoli have the court add the cost for workman's compensation 
to^cover any damage or liability that might incur. 

Q: The secorid question .is litter control on private land 

.including junk|Cars.. This relates to, the municipalities' 
" ordinance whereby ife there is a complaint filed against a 
neighbor, the agreement is that they clean it up. ^oes a 
.citation have to^be^* issued by an officer, or can it be any 
appointee of the court? For example, a secretary, who then 
contacts* the official. 



Any citizen c^n.^file a litter complaint. But I want to make 
mention of the concern many cities^-tiave about a ten-day 
notice provided in the leg islatiofn . Tfifen upon non- 
compliance they go to a private contractor and the owner 
pays for the mowing, the pickup, etc. One of the problems 
that we have had, and the reason it hasn't gone statewide, 
is the time lag. between 6he ini:jtial contact of the^oWner and 
the contacting of the contractor. There is some federal 
money in major, cities, but with th^e cutbacks in the federal 
program, given thQ time lag between the tax and the collec- 
tion,^ this has not been very viable. Some prosecutor's 
offices have gon.e ahead and sued the property owner or the 
♦vacant lot' owner for. removal. Prosecutqrs have usually 
given the option: "you^ll do it yourself, \or we'll have it i 
done and^bill you when we get the order from the. judge. 

We have had very^ good results, by calling the Health 
Dep^tment. In bne case an individual was in the process 
^JS^ m&ving out. He cleaned out all the cupboards and piled 
them in his back yard. 'There were bottles, cans and 
foodstuffs. In abowt a day, an^ official* from the Health 
Department handed him a citation* 

Did the city clean it up? ' 

t 

No, it was the property owner Vimseif. If there is. a 
citation or a notice from the Health Department, then 
usually most citizens will take care of it themselves. 

One comment I'd like to make, our experience has shown that 
it's lack of experience more 'than lack of laws that has been 
the problem with nuisance violations. The, laws are on the 
books, but they've never been enforced. If you could get 
the community to enSorce these, then you^d be in^ action. 

Regarding the adult offender's program, and the juvenile 
program,, could^ou name communities in Northeast Ohio that 
are engaged in these^. programs that we could contact for 
specific i-nformation. 

Let me refer you to this book. You can get these for free — 
it's put out by the" U.S. Dept. of Justice, The* National 
Institute, of Corrections. It i6 called "Cojnm 'nity Service 
by Offenders.*' The address to write for copies ist 
321st Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20534. In this 
particular book, they have a listiqg in the back of some of 
the programs. * Now this book is not necessarily outdated, 
but it is three or folir years old. It has some of the 
programs in Ohio that have jDeen instituted — both juvenile 
and adult of fender '*s programs--for instance, there is a 
juvenile restittition program in Summit County. Another 
close one here* is the Court \folunteer Prajram in Mentor 



Municipal Court. Now whether* or not thoae_a.ce.. sti 1 1__ 

^ . working, I don't know, but some of them I.'ve been working 
with and 1 know they are good. . ' . ^ 

To^cite one particular program in this state which I'm now 
working with, and knowledgeable of is the City, of Columbus. I 
brought with me some figures from the Columbus Quarterly Review. 
They started in early March this year after the legislation was 
in action. At this .particular time they ' re referring about 25 
petpple per week to seven different city departmerts. It's been 
Very successful. Seven of the ten judges are currently par- 
" ticipating , the other three are not, given the issue of liabi- 
lity. This has provid,ed an extremely viable work force to the 
,City of Columbus to do' odd\jobs that were not accomplished by 
city employees. At this particular time, they have one lady 
'who's' a crdminal justice student at Ohio. State University who is 
paid 20 hours per , week on the prog ram ;M:he rther st^udents who 
work on it are part-* time — they ajre not paid but it is' partial 
' fulfillment o^ the job requiremenbA^for the^ criminal justice 
programs • I think most areas have^lcrimilVal j^jstice programs so 
if the university* is interested, the professibijal work then is 
nearly cost free to the city. When a person consents to .service 
work, th^y are r^e'ferired to this woman. She asks them what they 
want to do and thjen sees what jobs are available. She actually' 
gives them a referral.^ It says, .for example, appear Monday at 
8:00 at the Ehg ineer' s * Department . Then she lets the Department 
know how many people will shbw up and when. 

To complete their probation, the offenders must complete their 
CQiamunity service. The cooperating department, upon completion 
simply sends back a short fo^ saying the offender successfully 
completed the service. It has gotten to the poir where they 
have added additional comments like "What a nice person this 
was." But again, to ally any concerns .about having a "chain- 
gang" out on the roadside, "the judges^ara very careful to make 
sure that they're non-violent of tenders (h^ose who will not cause 
any trouble) . They have had, I would suspect, by this time 
500-700 people. ^ They have had not one injury yet, nor one^ problem 
with discipline or people getting out of line. That is basically 
because they have on the spot supervision. They make sure that 
the participant stays out of ariy^ danger -areas. For instance, 
they're not permitted to driv.e vehicles, they, are not permitted 
to mow lawns- -of course, the union would object if they did 
otherwise, — but as a result of the fact that they do not, t^ere is 
very little chance they will get hurt, and secondly, the type of 
person that is placed in the program wants to stay i^ut of jail - 
and will cooperate. So their experience indeed has been very 
positive. 

Just to highlight a few numbers they have figured, oased on mini- 
mum wage , of ?3..35r 55 people for the months of May and JIuly, they 
have figured a personnel savings for the City of Columbus of 
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$232/499.0. To calculate even more/ figure into that $20 per day 
f-o^^-ifiear-^ee^-^i-ng—p — Jlhey- es 1 1 ma.te„the.^co s.t_oJk_^_ 
implementing the ^hole program for a year at currently $55/000. 
So even calculating just the^ jail savings/ you can see there is a 
.tremendous savings any way you look at it — even i£ you* don* t look 
at payment at minimum wage. 

As far as I knpv;, the Columbus program is one of the most suc- 
cessful programs to date. The reason J or that- is one judge is 
very supportive of the program. He has also initiated iegisla- . 
tioa for the City of Columbus exempting the entire program for 
liability. 

Q: Is the Work-Fare' Program a voluntr.ry program? 

A: YeS/ it's voluntary in one sense. The legislation 5113.4 in 
the Revised Code can require people on General Relief to 
participate in Work-fare as opposed to people on child 
support and so forth. They can be forced to do that or have 
funds cut off .'^ But / having represented the Welfare 
Department in institut^g the.se prograiiis, there are some 
problems in the- Work-faVe Proyram. Among the big .problems 
is that most of the people on general relief want to fulfill 
their work reqjuirainents at the end of the month. So if they 
have fo work 24 hours per months 'they all decide to work the 
last week.' So 'you have no one for. the first three weeks, 
.then the last week you've got 2/0001 The other problem is 
that some really don't want to work and usually feel they 
should be getting more aid. V7hat I'm saying is that there 
hasiybeen a discipline problem with Work-fare programs more^ 
than\(nth' offenders. 

W The reason might be that with the offenders, they have a 30 
or 60-aay jail sentence ' harJg ing over their heads. In the 
Columbus program/ one mistake and the program is over — the * 
sheriff comes over and locks them upl Tit has never hap- 

♦pened/ but that is their policy ^nd it*s made clear. 
Welfare departments are extremely reluctant to cut a person 
off from general relief for lack o: cooperation. Even ^ 
though the law provides for that/ Lts very rarely done. 
iMn not trying to discourage y6u from work-fare programs 
but there are some logistics that aust be worked out by 
the welfare departments. 

Q: Can a citizen driving down the " fre>?way , if they see someone 
littering, report them oi: cite thei? 

A. One thing that has been done in Ohio, is the solid waste 
provisions/regulat.ions have a proviso that says you, the 
citizen are responsible for your garbage from the point 
that it comes from you house to the point that it hits the 
landfill. Consequently, if your garbage is found anywhere 
•in between- it is yoaf responsibility to pick ifc up. 
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Now. there are^mie questions in my. mind and in some other 
people's minds wnether you can ^ireatiy. do tfatr however.r it 
has never'been contest^^d i-n- six years that it has worked 
very effectively.- There7s a simple' 'form th^t is sent out by 
^ the County Prosecutbr to l^hat resident that says your gar- 
bage is laying along ' whatever road. .We don't know howr nor 
care how it got there; here is the. regulation that requires 
you to clean it up in five days or prosecution will be 
initiated for failure to comply. 

Q: » Would that be county by county type legislation or can it ^ 
be statewide? 



A: That would be a rule... they don't have a county jordinance 
because "boards" don't have abilities to ipake ordinances 
.There's a rule under the state legislation that^^ allows the 
solid^ waste management board or a health board promogate 
local rifles. That rule must be developed by a county, board . 
•The Health Board would*have authority to do that. 

Let me just mention one other^ thing on conviction v;hen seen. , 
There are different theories of the law with respect to that. 
'The final |Opinion is that there can be circumstantial evidence — 
in other 'lords a name in the garbage bag — enough to convict a " ^ 
person independent of the fact that no one saw the* person litter. 
There are a number of judges in the state that will convict a 
person even though no one iaw them on the site. But certainly if 
I as a citizen saw someone litter and could identify them in 
court/ that certainly is sufficient for conviction. However^ the 
other problem is the citizen being involved in court proceedings. 
If the law enforcement personnel will issue the citation, you 
will find that nearly 95 percent to nearly all persons will plead 
guilty and not even contest it. Since I have been working with 
the officer I found only one case that has been .contested . Make 
that two/ one in Clark County and one in riuskingum County that 
have been lost. Given the' situacion, I think it was the prosecu- 
tion. Don't be concerned/ or the police department shouldn't be 
concerned about citing. 
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LOW COST APPROACH TO CHANGE. 
Joe E. Heimlich 

In any social action program, commitment and direction are* of 
utnjost impoi tance. This Litter Education Workshop is no excep- 
tion« Thos(i who came are logically the initiators of any sub- 
sequent action and might even be^ members of a steering committee 
formed to. dove lop a comprehensive program in Lake County (si\t^ of 
program) . ' . \ 



To this end, what follows is a summarization of. ideas contributed 
by the workshop participants in a "brainstorming" session. Tn^esfe 
are ideas about contribution^ various sectors of the community 
can make to a Litter Education Campaign and programs theso facp 
tio;is can introduce within their social strata. The purpose of 
the -session was to enable the participants to voice creative ^ 
ideas that might be implemented. HoiiefuUy, the "isolutions" \ 
derived can be modified and included in any community's educa- ^ 
tional campaign. 

METHODOLOGY * " " * 

Prior to the program, the moderator (John D. Rohrer^ notified 
resoyrce personnel to serve as discussion leaders and recorders. 
Each leader was ctppointed a recorder and the two assumed re^pon- j 
sibility as a discussion team. Recorders were^given recorrTing" i 
sJieets developed for these particular questions and brieEed on ' 
the usb ofs^the sheets both in recording discussion and in 
assisting the discussion leader in flow and progress of the 
group. ' ^ ^ - 

When discussion was to begin, 'the participants divided themselves 
'{choice involvement) into groups of six eight and each group 
was assigned a discussion team. The moderator briefly explained 
•the intent of the session then gave the first qCiestion writing 
major points on a flip chart (for participants re'f^rence). The 
moderate^ controlled total flow by limiting the time spent on 
each discussion point; the discussion leaders were responsible 
foTTrfiow within their own groupsi.. 

At the conclusion of this program, the discussi\)n sheets were 
gathered and participants were promised a copy ot the proceedings 
which would ihclude a ^ummary of the "ideas'* shaAed. 

Business and Industry 

1. Pickup campaigns 

a . Provide supplies (bags, refreshments, etc . ) 

b. Provide equipment (vests, road signs, safety gear, 
trucks, etc .) 
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2* Minimize packaging * * 

a* All si^es of companies should be made aware of tHis 



need • • . / • • \^ 



b« .Loccil to 'multi-state/national should cut down on excess 
packag i ng • * . * . « . , 

3» In-hbuse training (programs by individual businesses) 

a* Property maintenance: cleanup- duties listed within job 
descriptions, outside lot cleanup, garbage emptied 
regularly. * ' 

Snack areas: use aluminum cans only in machines _(tt)/be 
recycled) mj.nimize packag ing on veoded foods , cleanup ^ 
assignments for lounge areas • 
c« More stringent ^eautificatioh • regulations , visibility 
screens aVound lots,' 'loading zone (e«g« shielded from 
wind, adequate waste bins, eJtcO(^^aj^ landscaping • 

Environmental education " ^ , ' ^ 

a* Focus down to smaller industries, not just la^ge 

companies • ' ^ . » 

b« Affordable, but effective, regulations. * 
c« Sponsor recycling and educational programs for schools • 
d« Provir?e funding for community contests (incentives and 

awards).. ^ • - ' 

Media * ^ . , ' 

1« High visibility coverage ^ 

a. Reduced cost for goodwill Advertising from business 
industry as it relates to litter. * ^ 

b. Increase sd%e and length of articles on litter. 

c. Page location (front over back) 

2* Editorials 

a. Geared to cle^anup programs. . , ^ 

b. Supporting campaigns n' the community. ^ 

^ c. Gaining support and* iiibor force for cLoanpp programs. 

d. TV, radio, . press, should ail be involved. 

3« General * . ^ * 

a. N^:-d for ongoing programs and support of these programs 

b. Stness education over, cleanup. - . . 

c^. .More Public Service 'Announcements and better air time 
'(prime time) for them. 

Service Groups \ . • • 

1. Support current programs , 

a. Supply work forc^^ (labor) 

b. ^ Provide supplies (mo^^tary/equi^ment loan)^ 

c. Give emational Juuppo^rt. 

d. Sponspr specific programs: cleanup days, contests* 
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2. Support on-going programs 

a. Maintain enthusiasm and momentum of programs, 
•^b. Establish programs as a part oS: the organization 
structut^. 

c. .Work with', and within other, organizations' programs. 

• ^ 

' . • I. 

3. Involve all clubs in the community i ' 

a. Flower clubs: beautif ication projects, l 

b. Service clubs: cleanup projects, educational projects. • 

c. Youth clubs: labor force. 

r d. « Professional organizations: education and support. 

'Religiaus Groups * 

1. Blilletin/'JCewsletter 

a. Blurbs about the Church's own programs. 

b. Notes about other community programs in which membership 
can become involved. 

c. Promote and encourage community programs, 

2. ' Incentives • ^ / ' ' 

a. Set examples' 

b. Have people cleanup after church sponsored events. 

c. Praise programs the community promotes. 

Government 



!• Laws , ^ ' 

a Without enforcement, laws mean little, 
b. Stronger enforcement of existing local and state, laws. 
• c. Create local or city ordinances that allow citizens 
A to "report" violators. 

2-. Tax Incentives . • . * , 

, a. For, business and^industry: ' " * * 

(1) Support and/or develop educational programs on 
litter control recycling 

(2) '* Implement waste reductior^ programs 

(3) Develop resource recovery programs and use 
recycled products ^ 

b. For individuals . • 

3*. Provide markets for recycled goods ^ 

a« Recycle from the government waste (paper). 

b. Tax incentives 

(1) 7for using recycled goods (or at least no difference 
^between )'ecycled and virgin materials cpst) * 

c. Use ^irecycled naper. 

d. Zoning regulations for waste disposal and recycling 

* neeB work.- A 
I < * • ^ / 



4. Set examples ^ . * * , ^ ^ *- 

* a. Sponsor cleanup '^campaigns - cleahup days ' ' 

Provide" local support for anti-litter and recycling 
programs. * . 
c. Reduce paper^^waste (local to federal). , * 

- d. J^cycle their own wastes. , . 

Many of the preceding questions are idealistic at best and dif-'« 
ficult to implement at present, yet they constitute a positive 
attitude and outlook for solutions to the problem of. litter. The 
"overlap 'of ideas could , in and of itself present a logical first- 
step approach -to involvi-ng the entire community'in a litter 
education/cleanup campaign. It is' up to^ individuals within the 
social grgups to incite the desire and make known ^the need"* for 
such programming; and it will take only one group to beg in. before 
the 'Community as a whole joins in to "Clean Up Ohio, LitterallV •" 
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